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Notes. 


WEBSTER AND SIR THOMAS 
OVERBURY. 


SincE the appearance in this journal in 
1904-6 of Mr. Crawrorp’s series of articles 
dealing with Webster’s indebtedness to Sir 
Philip Sidney, Montaigne, Chapman, and 
Donne, students of the Elizabethan drama 
have been familiar with the fact that 
Webster’s plays are crowded with phrases 
and passages borrowed from the works of 
these writers. I have recently discovered 
most unmistakable evidence that the dra- 
matist was also heavily indebted to the 
writings of Sir Thomas Overbury, or at 
least to writings published under his name, 
and this evidence is of rather a surprising 
kind, as it seems to point to a date for ‘ The 
Duchess of Malfy’ considerably later than 
that suggested by Mr. CrRAwrorpD, and 
apparently confirmed by the result of Prof. 





C. W. Wallace’s researches communicated 
to The Times of 2 and 4 Oct., 1909. 

Before Prof. Wallace published his letters, 
two recent opinions of an _ authoritative 
nature had been expressed as to the date 
of ‘ The Duchess of Malfy,* both supported 
by arguments of considerable weight. 

The first was that of Mr. CrRawrorpD, who 
argued in favour of 1613, basing his opinion 
upon the close resemblance in language and 
style between this play and ‘ A Monumental 
Column,’ Webster’s elegy on the death of 
Prince Henry ; and upon the fact that they 
constantly borrowed from the same sources. 
From this close relationship, and from the 
negative evidence afforded by his failure to 
discover any trace of Webster’s acquaint- 
ance with the writings of his contemporaries 
bearing a later date than 1612, Mr. Craw- 
FORD concluded that ‘ The Duchess of Malfy ’ 
and ‘A Monumental Column’ were written 
concurrently, or nearly so, and in 1613. 

Prof. Vaughan, on the other hand (‘ The 
Duchess of Malfi,’ “‘ The Temple Dramatist ”’ 
edition, Dent, 1900), suggested a date 
after April, 1617, on the assumption 
that the reference to the French Court and 
the French king in the opening lines of 
the play contained an allusion to the 
assassination of Concini, Maréchal d’Ancre, 
by order of Louis XIII., and this view was 
adopted by Dr. E. E. Stoll in his book 
entitled ‘ John Webster: the Periods of his 
Work as determined by his Relations to the 
Drama of the Day,’ published in 1905. Dr. 
Stoll’s arguments In favour of Prof. Vaughan’s 
view are stated with much vigour and not 
a little show of probability. Briefly, his 
contention is that passing allusions such as 
that in Webster’s play, when without definite 
names and dates, are almost always directed 
towards contemporary affairs, and that an 
allusion to the French king and Court, with 
nothing in the scene of action or preceding 
time-references to make the audience think 
otherwise, 

‘could never mean to the audience, or be intended 
to mean, anything else than the contemporary 
French king and Court.” 

He states finally that the conditions de- 
seribed in Webster’s lines could fit no other 
possible king or Court of France than 
Louis XIII. and his Court, and no other 
period than shortly after April, 1617. 

Next came Prof. Wallace’s letter to The 
Times of 2 Oct., 1909, with the announce- 
ment of his discovery that the death of the 
actor William Ostler (or Osteler), whose 
name appears in the list of the actors’ names 
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prefixed to the first edition of the play as the 
creator of the part of Antonio Bologna, 
occurred on 16 Dec., 1614. It has naturally 
been concluded that this discovery fixes the 
date of the play beyond any further question. 
Mr. CRAWFORD had shown that it contained 
passages derived from works of Donne and 
Chapman first published in 1612, and the 
proof of William Ostler’s death in 1614 con- 
firmed his conjecture that the play was 
written in or about 1613. 

The surprising feature of the evidence 
with which I am about to deal is that it 
reveals the fact that the text of the first 
edition of ‘ The Duchess of Malfy,’ published 
in 1623, shows unmistakable traces of in- 
debtedness to writings of, or attributed to, 
Sir Thomas Overbury not published until 
1615. There are evidences of indebtedness 
to the poem ‘ A Wife,’ first published in 1614, 
but the bulk of Webster’s borrowings are 
from the ‘ Characters,’ and these not from 
the ‘ Characters’ printed with the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth impressions of ‘A 
Wife,’ all of which were published in 1614, 
but from the sixth impression of 1615, 
entitled :— 

‘*New | and_ choise | Characters, | of severall 
Authors ; | Together with that exquisite and | 
unmatcht Poeme, | the | Wire, | Written by Syr 
Thomas Ouerburie, | With the former Characters 
and concei- | ted Newes, All in one volume. 
With many other things added to this 
sixt Impression. | Mar—non norunt hac monu- 
menta mori. | London | Printed by Thomas 
Creede, for Lawrence | L’isle, at the Tygers head 
in Pauls | Church-yard. 1615.” 

The contents of this ‘‘ Sixt Impression ” 
are as follows :— 

1. A Wife (the poem). 

2. Characters, or Wittie Descriptions of the 
properties of sundrie Persons.—These are 31 in 
number, ending with ‘‘ A Meere Common Lawyer.” 

3. The Character of a happie life. By Sr. 
H{enry] W[otton]. 

4. Newes from Any whence, or Old Truth, 
under a Supposall of Noveltie. Occasioned_by 
divers Essayes, and private passages of Wit, 
betweene sundry Gentlemen upon that subject.— 
These pieces of ‘‘ news” are arranged under 
eighteen titles. 

5. An Addition of other characters or lively 
descriptions of persons.—10 more ‘ Characters ’ 
are here added. ‘The last is ‘A meere Fellow 
of an House,’ and, sandwiched between the 
fourth and fifth (‘An Almanack-maker’ and 
‘A Hypocrite’), appears ‘‘ Certain Edicts from 
a Parliament in Eutopia; Written by Lady 
Southwell.” 

6. [Fresh title-page.}] New | Characters | 
(Drawne to the | life) of severall persons, 
in | severall qualities [device] London | Printed for 
L. Lisle | 1615.—These are 32 in number, the 
last being ‘A Rimer.’ The penultimate cha- 
racter, ‘A Purveiour of Tobacco,’ occurs only 
in this edition. 





It is from these ‘ New Characters,’ which 
made their first appearance in print in the 
sixth impression, that most of Webster’s bor- 
rowings are derived, although the ‘‘ Newes”’ 
are also laid under contribution. There 
seems little doubt that none of these addi- 
tional characters of 1615 were actually 
written by Sir Thomas Overbury, although 
they are always associated with his name. 
The fact that none of them appear in the 
first five editions seems to warrant the 
supposition that all are the work of the 
other authors referred to in the principal 
title-page, and the wording of the pub- 
lisher’s address ‘“‘To the Reader,’’ which 
immediately follows the title-page, confirms 
this view :— 

‘*The generall acceptance of this most un- 
imitable Poem of The Wife, together with the 
Characters hereunto annexed; is sufficiently 
approu’d, in that they have now past the sixt 
Impression. To these are added diuers others 
of like weight and fashion, and not much under- 
valuable. Howsoever; they are now exposed, 
not onely to the Lfudicious, but to all that carry 
the least scruple of mother wit about them.” 

It should be noted also that the Preface 
to the fifth edition discloses the fact that 
Sir Thomas was not even responsible for 
the Characters then added, 7.e., the last 
: of the 31 appearing second in the above 
ist :— 

‘*The surplusage, that now exceeds the last 
Edition [says the publisher], was (that I may bee 
honestly impartiall) in some things onely to be 
challenged by the first Author, but others now 
added, (little inferiour to the residue) being in 
nature answerable and first transcrib’d by Gentle- 
men of the same qualitie, I have upon good in- 
ducements, made publike with warrantie of 
theyr and my owne credit.” 

In the seventh edition, published in 1616, 
the poem and ‘ Characters’ are for the first 
time accompanied by ‘ New Elegies’ upon 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s “(now known) un- 
timely death’? (he died by poison in the 
Tower on 15 Sept., 1613), and here, also for 
the first time, the ‘ Characters ’ follow straight 
on without a break, 72 in all. The only 
modern edition, that of Dr. E. F. Rimbault 
in the “Library of Old Authors,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Reeves & Turner in 1890,. 
is a reprint of the ninth edition. It contains 
eight more characters, bringing the total 
up to 80. Although the quotations that 
follow are from the original text of the sixth 
edition, I have added references to this 
modern edition (cited as ‘‘ Rimbault’’) 
as being more accessible. 

There is no indication, at least so far as: 
‘The Duchess of Malfy ’ is concerned, of any 
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borrowing from the additional matter appear- 
ing in any edition later than the sixth. 

I will first deal with the passages in 
Webster that seem to show indebtedness to 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s poem ‘ A Wife,’ the 
first edition of which appeared in 1614. 

In the dedication of ‘The Duchess of 
Malfy ’ to George Harding, Baron Berkeley, 
Webster makes use of a phrase to which 
Prof. Sampson has drawn special attention 
as characteristic of the frankness and pride 
of the dramatist’s attitude towards rank :—- 

“I do not altogether look up at your title,— 
ee nobility being but a relic of time 
past. 

Webster puts a similar utterance into the 
mouth of Romelio in ‘The Devil’s Law 
Case * :— 

What tell you me of gentry ? ’tis nought else 

But a superstitious relic of time past. 

‘D.L.C.,’ I. i. (Hazlitt’s ‘ Webster,’ iii. 10). 
Unfortunately, one can never be sure, in 
praising the sentiments expressed in 
Webster’s plays, that one is praising Webster. 
The source of both these passages is in Sir 
Thomas Overbury’s poem :— 

Gentry is but a relique of time-past. 
“A Wife,’ st. xx. 1. 5. 

In the course of his eulogy of the Duchess 
in Act I. se. ii. of ‘ Malfy,’ Antonio observes 
that when she speaks 
“she throws upon a man so sweet a look that it 
were able to raise one to a galliard that lay in 
a dead palsy.” 

.-.-but in that look 

There speaketh so divine a continence 

As cuts off all lascivious and vain hope. 

‘D.M.,’ I. ii. (Hazlitt, ii. 165). 

The speech is full of borrowed matter, and 
these particular lines seem also to have been 
suggested by the poem— 

Womens behaviour is a surer barre 

Then is their No ; that fairely doth deny 

Without denying ; thereby kept they are 

Safe ev’n from Hope. 

‘A Wife,’ st. xxxvi. ll. 1-4. 
H. D. Sykes. 
Enfield. 


(To be continued.) 





PALL MALL, Nos. 50, 504, AND 51. 


THE demolition of these buildings removes 
houses with many pleasant memories for 
book-lovers. At the commencement of the 
nineteenth century—I suggest 1814 as the 
date—the house No. 50 and 50a Pall Mall 
was built by George Nichol, the King’s 
Bookseller, who, with his uncle David Wilson, 
had taken over at the end of the eighteenth 





century the premises known as “ Tully’s- 
Head” since Robert Dodsley commenced 
there as a _bookseller-publisher, 17 May, 
1735. 
The Dodsley era furnishes the chief 
memoriesconnected with this site. For almost 
half a century it was an horizon for literary 
constellations of exceptional size: Pope, 
Johnson, Gray, Sterne, Walpole, Whitehead, 
Burke, Chesterfield, Boswell, and many 
others were its frequenters, coming to- 
patronize or engage the support of the: 
always suave, sincere, kind-hearted ‘‘ Dody.” 
Although Andrew Millar was probably more 
important, we may consider Dodsley the 
most interesting and characteristic pub- 
lisher of the mid-eighteenth century.{j, 
James Dodsley, his surviving partner, was 
less enterprising, or had not the same power: 
to attract genius. The writers of immortal 
diaries and biographies had passed to other 
interests or beyond this sphere. “ Honest 
Tom Payne’s’”’ was a greater resort; James: 
Edwards a@ greater bookseller. 
Mr. E. Marston is mistaken in writing 
of James Dodsley (‘ Sketches of some Book- 
sellers of the Time of Dr. Samuel Johnson,’ 
p. 86):— 
‘* For many years he kept no public shop, but 
carried on the business of a wholesale dealer in. 
his own publications only.” 
At the sales at the “‘ Queen’s Arms Tavern ”” 
he was a constant buyer of shares in books. 
He published ‘Leland on Revelation’ 
jointly with Longman ; purchased an eighth 
share in The London Magazine; bought alk 
shares in The Child’s Plaything as they 
occurred for sale ; and from Robert Dodsley’s 
retirement in 1759 until 1776 at least,. 
carried on an ordinary publisher’s business, 
which then, of course, meant trading in all’ 
new books. A _ considerable number of 
Robert and James Dodsley’s agreements for 
the purchase of copyrights and shares in 
books is before me. It was James who, in 
1761, was the victim of Collyer’s deception 
with the translation of Gessner’s “Death of 
Abel.’ Lysons says this was englished by 
a Mr. Mackey, who gave the MS. to M. 
Collyer, a printer in Plough Court, Fetter: 
Lane. To obtain Court recognition for it, 
this printer added a dedication to Queen 
Charlotte, signed by his wife, Mary Collyer. 
One passage is worth transcribing :— 
“Placed by the hand of Providence at an 
humble distance from the Great, my Cares and 
leasures are concentred within the narrow 
imits of my little family, and it is in order to- 
contribute to the support and education of my" 
children I have taken up the pen. Your Majesty's 
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Patronage will undoubtedly ensure my success : 
but I am far from hoping that you, Madam, will 
give your Royal Sanction to a performance that 
has no other merit to plead than ill-judg’d, tho’ 
affectionate industry of a fond mother. If I have 
attempted a task for which Nature never de- 
signed me, it is just that disappointment should 
teach me humility and wisdom, and I bow without 
repining to the stroke.” 

The appeal was entirely successful. Queen 
Charlotte, who could speak only German, 
sent for Mary Collyer, who could speak only 
English, and therefore did not answer the 
‘summons. ‘The obvious exposure of. the 
deception probably reflected on James 
Dodsley as the principal bookseller asso- 
ciated with its publication. The title-page 
of the book is remarkably condensed, the 
imprint coming high on the page, so.as to 
follow the words, ‘“‘ Attempted from the 
‘German of Mr. Gessner.” 

George Nichol, who received a legacy of 
1,000/. from James Dodsley, his predecessor, 
made some important changes at ‘ Tully’s 
Head.” The second-hand book trade be- 
came the principal feature of the business, 
and at least for twenty years, as the King’s 
Booksellers, G. & W. Nichol were the lead- 
ing firm. How much the Royal Library was 
indebted to the zeal of George Nichol is 
not clear. Edwards (‘ Lives of the Founders 
-of the British Museum’) does not mention 
his name, but we know he was the purchas- 
ing agent at the principal sales ; and Dibdin 
(‘ Reminiscences,’ pp. 348, 352) accurately re- 
presents Nichol’s position :— 

‘* Although it may be said to have been a divided 
allegiance between the King and the Duke of 
Roxburghe, yet not only did he neglect neither, but 
‘won and secured the attachment of both.” 

Perhaps the firm’s greatest achievement 
in second - hand book - trading was the 
cataloguing of the Roxburghe Library. 
Although Evans was the auctioneer, and 
“little Bill of Evans’s” (¢.e., William 
Upcott) had worked with wild enthusiasm, 
the impresario of this memorable sale was 
George Nichol. Beloe and Dibdin have told 
almost all we want to know of it, but we 
must regret that it was not the custom of 
the times to provide detailed descriptions of 
the rarer items. What a _ perpetual feast 
of delight this Catalogue would be if it re- 
sembled the Huth Catalogue in the fullness 
of its essential particulars! 

As publishers the firm gained consider- 
.able eminence, the result of their connexion 
with Boydell’s magnificent undertakings— 
the Milton and the Shakespeare. I have 
before me acknowledgments of subscriptions 
for the first-named work signed by both 





the firms, so presumably the expensively 
produced volumes were a joint risk. A still 
greater tie united the two houses. George 
Nichol married Alderman John Boydell’s 
niece Mary, sister of Josiah Boydell, and 
her association with the building recently 
demolished is an interesting memory. 

Another reference to her husband, and I 
can conclude my note with some hitherto 
unpublished matter relating to her. Of 
G. & W. Nichol’s correspondence I have, 
amongst various papers, a draft of a letter to 
George Canning, without date, in which they 
ask that the accompanying proof should be 
carefully read, as they have printed from 
the newspaper reports, with possibly many 
inaccuracies. 

‘* But they shall now be happy to have all the 
Amendments followed, the press being standing, 
for certainly the speeches will then appear with 
the accuracy which they deserve.” 


George Nichol retired from business in 
1825, and died in 1828 in his eighty-eighth 
year. For many years he lived “ above the 
shop,” and Dibdin ({‘ Reminiscences,’ pp. 
348) gives some idea of his surroundings :— 


‘*Mr. Nichol had a sort of veneration for the 

dust which had settled round about him, and 
upon his books, in this quiet back-retreat. He 
told me he once caught the maid-servant bringing 
in the whole apparatus for a resolute dusting 
bout; but enjoined her, on the penance of 
‘peine forte et dure,’ not only to retreat, but 
never to think of entering the room again in her 
dusting accoutrements.” 
On his retirement his library was sold by 
auction, and a vellum copy of the Mazarin 
Bible was purchased by Messrs. Arch for 
Henry Perkins at 5047. His son William 
Nichol, long a partner, ultimately pur- 
chased the business of W. Bulmer & Co., 
the Shakespeare Press, and receives some 
notice in Dibdin’s ‘ Library Companion.’ 

Of Mary Nichol’s correspondence ad- 
dressed from this house in Pall Mall, I have 
recently secured a very large collection. 
The letters are not all interesting, but the few 
brief extracts I have made are best prefaced 
with a letter that affords some information 
on this heroine of the book trade. I have 
not attempted either to rectify all its faults 
or to ascertain the identity of the writer. 


Old Ford, Jany. 7th, 1836. 


Sir,—The print which I herewith enclose is 4 
rude representation of a remarkable event, in the 
Life of the late Mrs. Nichol (wife of Mr. N., 
Bookseller of Pall Mall) when Miss Boydell. At 
the point of time Mr. Elliot, a young surgeon, 
attempted to shoot her in Princes’ Street [now 
Wardour Street], Leicester Square. For which 
desperate act he was tried at the Old Bailey, 
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but acquitted owing to some legal informality, 
but ordered to [be] detained. Shortly afterwards 
he died of a fever in Newgate. 

This Lady was the niece of Alderman John 
Boydel and sister of Ald. Josiah B’l. In her 
youth she was equally admired for beauty, talent, 
and vivacity, and when residing with her uncle 
she was surrounded by all the distinguished 
artist{s] of the day, to whom that mercantile 
macenas [sic] extended his patronage. 

Thus living and breathing the very atmosphere 
of the fine arts, the love of them continued through 
life, [and she was] ever anxious to add to her 
extensive collection of Prints, which after her 
death was purchased by the present Duke of 
Buckingham. When Ald. Boydell was elevated 
to the civic chair Miss B. performed the part of 
Lady Mayoress, and was most certainly the most 
accomplished female that ever graced that station. 
In this situation she was the object of general 
attention, and [was] incensed with continual 
flattery. Even old Elliss (the last of the City 
scriveners) invoked the muse in her praise, and 
Boswell threw himself on his knees to present his 
verses to her at_a Ball at the Mansion House. 
This was indeed Comedy running to Farce ; 
poor Elliot was Tragedy, begun in love, continued 
to despair, and ending in premature Death. 

It was at an advanced period of life that I had 
the pleasure of becoming known to Mrs. N 
Time had indeed impaired those charms which 
were once so fascinating, and deafness had 
rendered conversation something difficult ; but 
memory, faithful to her trust, was stored with 
anecdotes of departed talents and recollection 
of _ bygone days. Age had encreased her ac- 
quirements without diminishing her bene- 
volence. Liberal in communicating information, 
and ever anxious to enrich her folios. In Decem- 
ber, 1820, the good old Lady departed this life 
respected and lamented. 

I ought to have mentioned before that one 
day turning over some portraits, Mrs. N. came to 
that of Miss Ray, when she involuntary observed 
that she had never given any encouragement, 
adding that if he had suffered she should never 
have had another happy day. 

It may be surposed [sic] that all the artist[s] 
of the time vied with each other in painting this 
attractive beauty. Two of them are engraved, 
one of them an oval entitled ‘‘ Maternal In- 
struction,” in which....[? William Nichol] is 
represented standing near her side. Painted by 
C. Bockhart, Eng’d by G. Noble, pub. 1791. The 
other as ‘‘ Emma,” or the “‘ Child of Sorrow.” 

I remain, Sir, with all due respect, yours most 

oblidged [sic] 
CHARLES GEORGE DYER. 


The letter is addressed ‘‘ Mr. George 
Jones, Pentonville, in North St.,”? and has 
a foot-note added when it was given by 
William Huddesford to Mary Nichols, daugh- 
ter of the printer-antiquary. 

Apparently Alderman John Boydell’s bio- 
graphy was written by William Carey; a 
proof of the first part as a newspaper sheet 
is with the letter. I am familiar with 
contemporary appreciations in The Hive, 





The Bee, and The City Biography, but 
Carey’s Life presumably appeared in one- 
of the journals. It is praise for this after- 
publication that occasioned many letters: 
from Mary Nichol, and the following is a 
fairly representative excerpt. This letter, 
on 4 pp. folio, is dated ‘‘ Pall Mall, March: 
30th, 1811,” and addressed to “ William 
Carey, Esq., to be left at the Post Office 
untill called for, Nottingham.” 


If my paper would allow, I could point out 
a thousand beauties. Your delicate touches of 
my uncle, the hint for an ungrateful set of men 
called artists and the liberal amateurs, whose 
boasts is to immortalize the arts and the memory, 
to perpetuate when consigned to the grave, by 
some mark of public esteem, to make others 
emulate the same distinction. I can say no more, 
than your compliment to commercial men, and 
the above—caused a few solitary tears, in the 
recollection of my Revered dear uncle sinking: 
his whole property, and more than that, to raise 
by his liberal patronage the infantine art of this. 
country.... 

I hear Mr. West is preparing by raising all the 
money he can upon his old stack of pictures, 
that have been so long without a purchaser, in 
order to leave old England, a Nation—or at least 
its thing [sic], who has so very liberally raised 
him from obscurity and mean parentage to the 
highest post an artist could be exalted [to].... 

And I wish to enter into an agreement with 
you that you write the life, and I will find paper 
and printing, and my Brother the portrait, 
and after you have given each of us a few copies 
of the Life, the remainder to be published by your- 
self and for your own emolument, for a douceur 
for the writing, and you cannot do better than 
let Mr. Miller, Bookseller, Albemarle St., sell 
it our end of the town, as he is the most noted 
for publishing fine works, and Mr. Asperne in 
Cornhill in the City. Let me hear from you 
soon and where to address you. 

I am ever, 
Mary NICHOL. 

Dyer’s biographical letter affords a refer- 

ence to this lady’s “folios.’”” This repre- 
sents the several works she was. extra- 
illustrating with fine prints. In the last 
letter in the series she informs Mrs. Carey 
that she sends her copy of Edwards’s ‘ Lives 
of the Painters,’ 
‘** but Northcote’s life of Reynolds I cannot lend, 
being in sheets, and the paper so thin and hot- 
pressed, that it would soon be damaged in turning 
over. I have illustrated it with above 300 
portraits, and am going on with it.” 

This work, I believe, occurred for sale 
about 1908. I am under the impression it 
was catalogued by a distinguished bookseller 
as having belonged to Mary Boydell. 


On the later history of this site I cannot 
at present offer any data. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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REDCOATS, 


Ir is generally thought that the red coats 
of the English soldiery have a modern 
origin. I have read and believed (as I 
suppose many others have done) that 
the military adoption of that colour in this 
‘country begins with the reign of William ITI., 
and derives from the wars in the Low Coun- 
tries. Now, without ever having made any 
systematic research on the subject, I find 
among my notes the following references. 
It will be seen that they carry back by more 
than half a century the commonly received 
date alluded to above. 

1. ‘Anno Domini 163-, when the expedition 
was into Scotland, Sir John Suckling, at his owne 


the Battle of Worcester, in September, 1651, 
when he makes mention of the presenve 
of obstructive Roundheads in Bridport. 
““The streets,’ he says, ‘were full of 
Redcoats, being a Regiment of 1500 men 
going to imbark to take Jersey.” 

4. Then comes Cowley, gravely bearing 
witness against Oliver Protector, between 
1653 and 1658 :-— 

That bloody conscience, too, of his 
(For Oh, a rebel redcoat ’tis !) 
Does here his early hell begin: 
He sees his slaves without, his tyrant feels within. 

5. Anthony Wood’s Diary, in an entry of 
March, 1678, has this :— 

** All this month and part of April have many 
red coats been quartered in Oxford, and. 
Dragoons, in order to be sent far away beyond the 


chardge, raysed a troope of 100 very handsome eae 


young proper men, whom he clad in white doub- 
letts and scarlett breeches .& scarlett coates, 
hatts and....feathers, well-horsed and armed. 
‘They say "twas one of the finest sights in those 
dayes.’’—Aubrey, ‘ Brief Lives,’ ed. Clark, ii. 
241-2. 

Suckling’s luckless bravura expedition oc- 
curred in early June, 1639. 

2. King Charles I.’s bodyguard, the “‘ Red 
Regiment,’ drawn up around the Banner 
Royal held by Sir Edmurd Verney, was 
practically cut to pieces at Edgehill, 
‘October, 1642. They had no , connexion 
with Suckling’s “proper men,” yet may 
have consciously copied their striking accou- 
trements. 

The prevailing colour in the Royalist 
ranks was white. Could this most un- 
practical choice*:have been made out of 
compliment to %.the White King? The 
Parliamentarians stuck to buff or russet, 
which seems to have been the conventional 
military wear—so much so, indeed, that 
“* buff,” in common parlance, had become 
the equivalent for soldiers’ leather. Thus 
the sixteenth-century ballad of Mary Ambree, 
who 

Clothed her selfe from the toppe to the toe 

In buffe of the bravest, most seemlye to showe. 
And that good Royalist James Howell, in 
an ‘Epistle Dedicatory’ to the Prince of 
Wales, “‘ the growing glory of Great Britain,” 
uses the word in its general application, 
rather unexpectedly, as late as 1646. 

“This victorious king [Louis XIII.],” he says, 
“began to beare Armes and weare Buff about the 
same yeares that yo" Highness did.” 

3. Did the Parliamentarians ever adopt 
real "red ? or was “red” simply a word 
loosely: applied to their tawny, stained, 
weather-worn ‘garb ? Charles II. uses it, 
in<one application or the other, in the 
delightful detailed account of his escape after 





6. The same descriptive phrase occurs in 
the epitaph of Peter Gemmel, “shot to 
death by Nisbet and his party for bearing 
his faithful testimony to the cause of Christ,” 
and buried at Fenwick in 1685 :— 


This man, like holy anchorites of old, 
For conscience sake was thrust from house and 


Bloodthirsty redcoats cut his prayers short, 

And even his dying groans were made their sport. 
Ah, Scotland ! breach of solemn vows repent, 
For blood, thy crime, will be thy punishment. 

7. Wood’s Diary again, for this year 1685, 

records that in July, at Oxford, 
‘* five companies of schollers....joyned altogether, 
and were for some time trayned by the E. of 
Abendon. They all went afterwards over Carfax 
....the prime officers, viz., captaines, lieutenants 
and ensignes, in scarlet coats, scarfes about their 
waste, and white feathers in their hats.” 

And the invaluable observer tells us also 
how ill-dressed King James. on 3 Sept., 
1687, was acclaimed in the University town, 
and responded in kind :— 

** Afterwards, the King (with a scarlet coat on, 
his blew ribband & George, and a starr on his 
left papp, with an old French coarse hat on, 
edged with a little seem of lace, all not worth a 
groat, as some of the people said) shouted.” 

These random citations, such as they are, 
seem quite enough to explode the myth 
that William of Orange first devised, or 
adopted, red as the British warrior’s official 
hue. Perhaps even the poet of 

Out upon it! I have loved 

Three whole days together ! 
was not quite the pioneer and only be- 
getter of “the thin red line” famous on 
so many fields. Its birth may have ante- 
dated 1639 a.p. Documentary evidence 
shows its continuance, at any rate, from 
1639 to 1689, and on to our own day. 

. I. GUINEY. 
Oxford. 
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Dr. JOHN Brown’s ‘ Horx SuBSECIV2’: 
“TESTE JACOBO Gray.’’—How many thou- 
sands of readers of the works of the creator 
of ‘Rab and his Friends,’ to mention the 
story by which Dr. John Brown will be 
generally remembered, have been puzzled 
when they happened on the words “ teste 
Jacobo Gray ’’—the Doctor referring in his 
essay ‘Notes on Art’ to his own bad writing ? 
A decade ago I read in The Scotsman an 
account of the death of Jacobus Gray, so cut 
out the paragraph, intending to place it in 
my own, copy of ‘ Hore Subsecive—A. & C. 
Black’s edition. This is, I believe, the most 
recent complete edition, published in 1900, 
and it is silent as to the identity of Mr. Gray. 
Selections from ‘ Hore Subsecive’ appeared 
in ‘‘The World’s Classics”? (Henry Frowde) 
in 1907, but in that edition the cryptic refer- 
ence is printed just as written by Dr. John 
Brown. I put aside the cutting, and 
until a few days ago had lost sight of 
it. Lighting upon it, I am sending it 
below in extenso, to be recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
for future reference, for in the form—a side- 
headed paragraph—in which it appeared in 
your contemporary it is very probable that 
but few of the readers of ‘ Hore Subsecive ’ 
noticed it. I cannot fix the precise date of 
the issue which contains the paragraph, but, 
as Mr. Gray was born in 1818 and died in his 
eighty-fifth year, the account will be found in 
The Scotsman for 1903. The paragraph, which 
may assist a future editor, is as follows :— 

‘“* DEATH OF AN OLD EDINBURGH PRINTER.— 
To-day is announced the death of Mr. James 
Gray, whose name was familiar to literary men 
in Edinburgh of the past generation. Born in 
1818, Mr. Gray, in 1830, became apprentice to 
the old printing firm of Walker & Greig, which 
ceased to exist in 1836. In that year he entered 
the Constable printing house in Thistle Street 
as a ‘turnover,’ and from that time to within 
a few weeks of his death, a period of nearly 
67 years, he continued in active duty with that 
firm. For more than thirty years he held the 
post of general manager, an office which he resigned 
in 1890 to assume lighter work. During his 
managership he was brought into close inter- 
course with most of the leading men of letters 
in Scotland, many of whom used to acknowledge 
their obligations to his practical experience. He 
was a great favourite of the late Dr. John Brown, 
who enjoyed many a bantering crack with him. 
Mr. Gray used to point with pleasure to a passage 
in ‘ Hore Subsecive’ (‘ Notes on Art’), in which 
Dr. Brown proclaims his own bad handwriting, his 
endless corrections, and his general incoherence 
as to proofs teste Jacobo Gray. Mr. Gray used 
playfully to speculate as to how possible editors 
of the future would fix the identity of the mys- 
terious Jacobus Gray. He was in his eighty- 
fifth year.” 

F. J. B. 


24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





Witt1am Murpocu, THE INVENTOR OF 
Gas Licutrnc. (See 11 S. vii. 469; viii. 
10, 96.)—Through the kindness of Mr. R. B. 
ProssER I have the reprint of Murdoch’s 
letter of reply to a member of Parliament. 
This has strengthened my wish to put on 
record the following with regard to the 
inventor of gas lighting, if the Editor will 
allow me space. 

In the parish of Auchinleck, the district 
of Kyle, the county of Ayr, and in the 
village of Lugar, immortalized by Burns in 
one of his early and best songs, ‘ My Nannie, 
O,’ there was born one William Murdoch, the 
scion of an inventive family, who as a boy, 
when not at school, looked after his father’s 
cows. 

On the bank of the rivulet Bello, which, 
with Glenmore’s junction, formed the River 
Lugar, Murdoch dug a cave, in which he 
afterwards experimented with gas lighting. 
When a scholar, he and his brothers made 
a wooden horse, on which he went to and 
from school at Old Cumnock. This method 
of locomotion anticipated the modern tri- 
cycle. 

His father was the inventor, among other 
things, of the toothed wheel and pinion 
gearing, and under him William worked till 
his twenty-third year. During all this time 
he had been watching with close attention 
Watt’s inventing of the steam engine at 
Birmingham. Murdoch determined to inter- 
view Bolton and Watt, which he did in 
1777, wearing a wooden hat which he had 
turned. This perhaps helped Murdoch to 
introduce himself; be that as it may, 
he was engaged at a wage of 15s. a 
week. He must have shown that he was 
made of the right metal, for in two years he 
became principal manager of the works. 

In 1781 he was in Cornwall, and there 
invented and patented a substitute for crank 
rotary motion, and in the same year pro- 
duced a model of a locomotive fitted with 
boiler, &c., and in 1784 he made it draw 
model waggons, ultimately in the street, 
which was the cause of no little surprise, if 
not consternation. His firm, becoming 
jealous or afraid of him, offered a sum of 
money if he produced a vehicle to carry 
two persons and a load—by fuel and water, 
of course—for two hours. Watt was the 
cause of Murdoch’s not carrying out his 
idea, otherwise there is no doubt there would 
have been a locomotive on rails fifty years 
before Stevenson’s time. 

To return to gas. Murdoch’s first attempt 
was made with one of his mother’s old iron 
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teapots, and later he distilled coal in an iron 
kettle, led the product by a pipe through 
a window, fixed on the pipe a thimble with 
a few holes in it, and produced a star-light. 
He offered the result to his firm, but they 
for some reason or other refused it. 

This caused Murdoch to resign his posi- 
tion, and he removed to Old Cumnock in 
1797, and started a foundry there and lit 
it with gas. This was the first practical 
gas lighting installed in Scotland. He was 
offered 500/. a year by mineowners in Corn- 
wall as chief engineer. He declined it, 
and his old firm of Bolton & Watt in 1800, 
now evidently realizing the worth of their 
late employee, offered him a thousand pounds 
a year if he would become their manager. 
This he accepted, ultimately becoming a 
partner. He retired in 1830. Bolton died 
in 1809, Watt in 1819, and Murdoch in 
1839. Murdoch was buried in Handsworth 
Churchyard, Birmingham, beside Bolton and 
Watt. 

On the 26th of July the North British 
Association of Gas Managers placed in 
the front part of the old house in which 
Murdoch was born a panel to his memory, 
with a medallion of him bearing the inscrip- 
tion :— 

William Murdoch, inventor of lighting by gas, 

1754-1839, 


‘*This incomparable Mechanic” (Nasmyth). 
Erected by the North British Association of Gas 
Managers, 1913. 
One of the speakers at the gathering said: 


“They that day anew committed and com- 
mended the name, and fame, of William Murdoch 
to the consideration and justice of the British 
Nation, that it might erect and inscribe a suitable 
monument to his memory, expressing the Nation’s 
gratitude for a National service.” 

This will surely be endorsed by all who have 
benefited by Murdoch’s invention. 

I am indebted to the report of the Society's 
meeting for many of my facts. 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


JUSTINIAN LEwyn.—1l. ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’—In the account given 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ of Sir Justinian Lewyn, 
D.C.L. (1613-73), son of Wm. Lewyn of 
Smithfield, and nephew of Sir Justinian 
Lewyn of Otteringdon, Kent, no mention is 
made of his marriage. 

His wife was Mary, daughter of Rice 
Gwynn of Fakenham, Norfolk (only son of 
Rice Gwynn, Serjeant-at-law, of Fakenham, 
Recorder of Norwich and Great Yarmouth). 
They were married in the parish church of 
Snoring Parva, near Fakenham, on 21 Aug., 
1634: Rice Gwynn was lord of the manor of 





Snoring. There was issue of the marriage, 
and the eldest son (John Lewyn) was living 
in 1675. 

2. Anthony Wood’s ‘ Fasti.’—In Anthony 
Wood's ‘ Fasti,’ pt. i. col. 321, there is a 
foot-note, wherein it is stated that Justinian 
Lewyn, LL.D., married the ‘‘ daughter and 
heir” of ‘“‘ Rhees Wynn, Serjeant-at-law.” 

This is incorrect, as Mary Gwynn was 
the granddaughter of Serjeant Rice Gwynn 
of Fakenham, and coheir (with her brother 
Rice) of her uncle Dr. Thomas Gwynn, 
D.C.L., who died at Fakenham in 1645. 

J. Lewyn was not LL.D., but B.C.L. (1632) 
and D.C.L. (1637). Crecin Gwyn. 


JosEPH LEMUEL CHESTER’S ‘ WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY REGISTERS.’—In a note about 
‘ John Broughton, Pugilist ’ (11 8. vii. 424), 
URLLAD writes of ‘‘ ‘The Westminster Abbey 
Registers,’ edited by Joseph Lemuel Chester 
for the Harleian Society (1876).” This is 
not, I think, quite correct. 

In ‘The Marriage, Baptismal, and Burial 
Registers of the Collegiate Church or Abbey 
of St. Peter, Westminster,’ edited and anno- 
tated by Joseph Lemuel Chester (Private 
Edition), London, 1876, p. xiii, is the follow- 
ing note :— 

‘“ It is proper to state that the Editor allowed 
the Harleian Society, of which he was one of 
the Founders, to print an edition of this volume 
exclusively for its Members, and it thus forms 
the tenth volume of the series issued by that 
Society, being the one for the year 1875.” 

It would appear that, strictly speaking, 
Chester did not edit the book “for” the 
Harleian Society. 

I cite the full title, although ‘ Westminster 
Abbey Registers’ appears on the false title- 
page and on the cloth cover. 

The latter gives 1875, although the title- 
page gives 1876; and the Preface is dated 
30 April, 1876. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


‘Last LINKS WITH ByrRON, SHELLEY. 
AND Kerats.’—Since I called attention to 
this book (see 11 S. ii. 108), I have been 
told that the history it professes to re- 
late is a fabrication. If this be so, it is 
no wonder that the promise of additional 
particulars after the publication of the 
Hobhouse memoirs should not have been 
fulfilled. But it 7s matter for wonder that 
such circumstantial statements should have 
been invented. C. K. 8. in The Sphere of 
15 June, 1912, speaks of the book as one 
“which is only fit for the dust-heap and 
has no biographical value whatever.”’ 

E. H, Trew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 
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Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Q. CricERO AND STonE CrrcLES.—Charles 
Hulbert, an author and publisher at Shrews- 
bury, published in 1826 a book entitled 
‘The Religions of the World.’ On p. 27 
of this work he professed to quote from the 
Latin (but gives no particulars) a letter 
from Quintus Cicero to his brother M. T. 
Cicero, on the subject of the erection of 
Stonehenge or some similar stone circle in 
Britain. I have caused search to be made 
in Oxford, Cambridge, and London for the 
original of this extract (for, if genuine, it is 
of great antiquarian interest), but no trace 
of it can be found. Could any of your 
readers trace it ? J. W. HayeEs. 

West Thurrock Vicarage, Essex. 


SEAVER.—I am a lineal descendant of 
Nicholas Seaver, Esq., of Ballaghy, co. 
Armagh, who married Ellinor Symons 
daughter and coheir of the Rev. John 
Symons, Precentor of Armagh, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Marmaduke Whitchurch of 
Loughbrickland, co. Down. Nicholas Sea- 
ver’s will, dated 1687, shows him to have 
been a person of considerable landed property 
in co. Armagh.* He is the first authentic 
ancestor of my family, and his descendants 
for many generations held the office of High 
Sheriff in the county of Armagh. He was 
a Protestant, and is believed to have been 
an officer in Cromwell’s army, but the fact 
that there were Seavers in Ireland before his 
time seems to me to militate against this 
tradition. 

I find from the Patent Rolls of Elizabeth, 
year 1599, that William Seaver,f a Roman 
Catholic, was Rector of Kilclonfert (diocese 
of Kildare) in King’s County ; and from the 
Fiants of Elizabeth that an appeal was made 
by Daniel, Bishop of Kildare, reversing a 
sentence of deprivation against William 
Seaver, which was heard by John, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, in the following year. 
The name of John Brierton,t M.A., heads 
the list of witnesses to the appeal. 

In 1630 Nicholas Seaver, an extensive 
landowner in Rogerstowne, Dunganston, 





* An Inquisition in the Linen Hall Library, 
—" dated 1661, shows what he held from his 
wife. 

t Sometimes spelt Sever. 

=} Sometimes spelt Brereton. 





and Lusk, co. Dublin, also a Roman Catholic, 
made his will. From the Patent Rolls of 
James I. several deeds show his intimate 
connexion with the families of Fitz-Symons 
of Dublin, Stanihurst of Ballynekeppagh, 
co. Kildare, Ussher, Anne Brierton (altas 
Fitz-Symons), and other well-known Irish 
families of the time. By his will he left 
bequests to his son William Seaver, and 
his daughter Mary Grissel, who married 
Thomas Stanihurst. 

There was a hill near Dublin known as 
Sever’s Hill. 

From the Signet Bills, 1584-1624, I find 
that a pardon was granted to Jefferey Seaver 
in February, 1593. 

In the Hearth Money Rolls, co. Dublin, 
1664-7. the entries of Nicholas Seaver, 
Martyn Seaver, also William, Thomas, and 
John Seaver, figure largely; and in the 
Subsidy Rolls, 1661-8, the names of Nicholas 
and Martyn Seaver, of the parishes of Lusk 
and Balscadden respectively, occur re- 
peatedly, the amount of tax increasing 
steadily year by year. 

There can be little doubt that all the 
above mentioned were members of the same 
family. It would appear that from being 
settled in Dublin originally, one member, 
Nicholas Seaver, my ancestor, changed his 
abode for co. Armagh about the year 1650, 
and his religion at about the same time. 
It is significant that the Battle of the Boyne 
was fought the year before he died, when he 
declares himself a Protestant. 

If from these brief notes any reader can 
suggest a means of connecting their pedigree, 
I will gratefully send him more detailed 
information, of which I possess some con- 
siderable amount. The MSS. in Trinity 
College, Dublin, throw no further light on 
the subject, and I think I have tried all the 
well-known sources of genealogy, but without 
success. GEORGE SEAVER. 

Thurnby Vicarage, Leicester. 


‘TconoGrRAFIA GALILEIANA.’—Prof. Fa- 
varo of Padua, the editor of Galileo’s 
works, is preparing an ‘ Iconografia Gali- 
leiana,’ and I am helping him in England. 
It will include paintings, engravings, statues, 
busts, medals, and inscriptions of or relating 
to Galileo. 

If any of your readers know of any such 
memorials in public or private places in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and will com- 
municate the particulars thereof through 
‘N. & Q.,’ or directly to Prof. Antonio 
Favaro, Royal University, Padua, or to 
myself at the address given below, I shall 
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be very grateful. The most meagre indica- 
tion will be acceptable, but of course the 
fuller it is the better for our purpose. 

In ‘N. & Q.’ (2 S. iii. 291) there is a brief 
mention of a portrait of Galileo “in posses- 
sion of the family of DUNrLMENsIS for more 
than a century.” Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ help me to trace this picture ? 

On the fagade of Burlington House, 
facing Savile Row, there is, in one of the 
upper niches, a statue of Galileo. The name 
of the sculptor, and the date and circum- 
stances of its erection, will be thankfully 
received. J. J. FAute 

(Author of ‘ Galileo: his Life & Work ’). 


Green Croft, Chesham Bois Common, Bucks. 


“SEEN THROUGH GLASS.’”—I should be 
glad if any one could assist me with any 
reference to or light upon the idea current 
in some quarters that evidence as to things 
*‘seen through glass”’ is of no legal value. 
One may imagine the reasonable origin of 
such a belief, since observation will show 
that only an imperfect view can be obtained 
through a window, unless the room is other- 
wise lighted; and the view would have been 
poorer still in the old days, when glass was 
both scarce and dim. Nevertheless, it seems 
strange that the idea should still survive. 
The expression in 1 Cor. xiii., ‘‘ Now we see 
through a glass, darkly,’’ may be noted; and 
it has been suggested that the phrase ‘‘ Seen 
with the naked eye”? may have some bear- 


ing on the point. No book on folk-lore 
that I have been able to consult gives any 
assistance. Howarp 8. PEARSON. 


BERNARD.—James Brydges, Lord Chan- 
dos, Ambassador at Constantinople 1680, 
married about 1664 Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Henry Bernard, a Turkey merchant, 
coheiress with Sir Francis Bernard. 

I should much value information about 
Sir Henry. Was he connected with the 
family of Sir John Bernard, who in 1649 
married the granddaughter of William 
Shakespeare ? VERITAS. 


“Marquis OF ANTWERP.”—I should be 
grateful for information from any reader 
who knows the history of the nobility of 
the Spanish Netherlands as to the title of 
“Marquis of Antwerp.” When was _ it 
created ? and when did it become extinct ? 
In the days of Charles V. it was borne by 
Jean Damant, brother of Petrus Damant, 
Bishop of Ghent, and descended from the 
ancient nobility, connected with the Court, 
and much trusted by his sovereign. His 





daughter Anne Damant seems to have 
carried it to her husband, Henri de Varik, 
and it passed to their son. How did it end ? 
I also wish to know whether it was Jean 
Damant or Henri de Varik who was that 
Marquis of Antwerp who was blown across 
the river in the famous explosion during 
the siege of Antwerp. Henri de Varik also 
bore the title of Viscount of Brussels. How 
did it come to him ? 2 


Hucu, Bisoop or DurHAM.—Probably 
the best account of the ancestry of Hugh, 
Bishop of Durham 1153-95, is in Stubbs’s 
‘Historical Introductions to the Rolls 
Series,’ edited by Arthur Hassall, p. 211, 
where authorities are given in support of 
his descent from the “‘ de Puisets,’’ Viscounts 
of Chartres. In contemporary documents 
and on seals he and his sons are always called 
by some latinized form of that name. In 
recent times, however, he has commonly 
been known as Bishop Pudsey, some modern 
writers assuming that Pudsey is the correct 
English translation of Puteacus, which is 
not the case. (Cf. Riley’s translation of 
Roger de Hovenden, Bohn, 1853, p. 253.) 
The earliest instance of his being so called 
that I have come across is in Holinshed, 
iii. 119 and 120, ed. 1586. Then Bishop 
Godwin in his Catalogue of Bishops, ed. 
1615, refers to him as ‘“‘ Hugh Pusar, Pudsey, 
or de Puteaco, for thus diversly I find him 
called.” 

One John Davies, who married a grand- 
daughter of Stephen Pudsey of Arnforth, 
writing c. 1626, boldly claims that his wife 
was lawfully descended from the Bishop, 
though none of the authorities he quotes 
support that contention (Harl. MS. 2156). 

Can any of your readers kindly refer me 
to an earlier mention of Bishop Hugh as 
Pudsey than Holinshed, or to any earlier 
evidence showing how he came to be so 
called ? R. P. LirtLeDAte, Col. 

Lyndenhurst, Hertford. 


Sir Henry Moopy.—‘ Henricus Moody, 
de Garesden, in com. Wilts, Miles et baro- 
nettus,’’ was created a baronet in 1622, 
and died in 1628, being succeeded in the 
title by his son Henry, 2nd Baronet, who was 
born in 1606, emigrated to “the Planta- 
tions’ about 1640, settled first in Long 
Island (then Dutch), and afterwards moved 
down to Virginia, where he died in 1661. A 
formal “ Cathologus”’ of the curious collec- 
tion of books which, when he went to Vir- 
ginia, he left behind him in pawn in New 
Amsterdam (New York), and which, not 
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having been redeemed, were sold at auction 
there after his death, is in existence. Of 
these, one volume, Bartan’s ‘Six Days’ 
Work of the Lord,’ is said to be in the 
library of the New York Historical Society. 
The rest, it may be supposed, have long ago 
ceased to exist, some having, no doubt, 
supplied “ laxas scombris tunicas,” especi- 
ally the two MS. volumes, which, if dis- 
covered, would be of surpassing interest. 
The one is catalogued as ‘containing 
privatt matters of the King,’ and the other 
as “ private matters of State.” 

Can any one tell me of any connexion 
with Charles I., or any position at his Court, 
which was held by Sir Henry Moody, Ist 
Baronet, or his son, 2nd Baronet, which 
would account for such documents as the 
above being in the possession of the latter ? 

Harry Moopy. 

Bovey Tracey, S. Devon. 


WiL1t1AM BippDEL=SaraH KEmp.—Where 
can I find records of the Friends’ Meeting- 
House that formerly stood in Bishopsgate 
Street, London ? Is there any list of officers 
of the British Army between 1648 and 1666 
that gives their place of residence or the 
counties from which they came? I am 
anxious to find out the names of the parents 
and the place of birth of William Biddle and 
Sarah Kemp, who were married at the above 
meeting-house in 1666. William Biddle was 
born in 1630, was a major in the British 
Army, became a Quaker, was imprisoned for 
his faith in 1660 (in the Fleet, I think), 
emigrated to Pennsylvania with his son 
William, and died in 1712. His wife was 
born in 1634, and died in 1709. 

Lypia S. M. Rosryson. 

Paoli, Pennsylvania. 


JAMES SANCROFT, GENT., of Ditchingham, 
Norfolk, is named as a subscriber to a 
History of Suffolk, 1764. Is anything more 
Inown of him ? 

Saran CarTER of Stapleford, Cambs, 
known as “ The Sleeping Beauty,” was bed- 
ridden for twenty-seven years, and died 
28 Jan., 1855, aged 45 years. Mason of 
St. Mary’s Passage, Cambridge, published 
a coloured engraving of her in bed in 1829, 
which I have seen. “A writer in The Daily 
News of 5 April, 1887, says that at her 
death a ‘ Memoir” of her was »>rinted in 
Cambridge. Does any reader of ‘'N. & Q.’ 
know of this Memoir, or where a~- spy can be 
had or seen? The Headly, Goce »:.hin, and 
Wale families took great interes’. .. the case. 

F. HErFrer. 

Saffron Walden. 








BIOGRAPHIOAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
(1) Epwarp AND Witt1Am KELLy, sons of 
the Rev. George De Smith Kelly, Canon 
Residentiary of York, who died 17 Oct., 
1823. I should be glad to learn the respec- 
tive dates of their birth and death, as well 
as some particulars of their careers. I am 
informed that they were both in the Navy, 
and that Edward became a captain and 
William an admiral. 

(2) THomas JoHN KwnicutT.—Called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple, 25 Nov., 1831, 
and subsequently Attorney-General of Tas- 
mania. When and where did he die ? 

(3) THomas SourHousE KywasTon, ad- 
mitted to Westminster School 10 Sept., 
1782; and Epwarp KywastTon, admitted 
12 Jan., 1829. Any information concerning 
the parentage and careers of these two 
Kynastons is desired. G. F. R. B. 


SmueeLiInc QUERIES. —(1) Yachts and 
Smuggling Craft.—In the early days of 
yacht-racing certain famous smuggling boats 
were bought, picked down, and built into 
the new yacht. Some of these so con- 
structed were very successful. Neil Munro 
in his book ‘The Clyde’ mentions a like 
case, but no details are given. Some of 
your readers may be able to give particulars. 

(2) Insuring Smuggled Cargoes.—Is there 
any evidence that smugglers were in the 
habit of insuring their goods against risk of 
capture ? 

(3) Delft-Ware with Smugglers’ Emblems 
and Designs.—Do any of your readers know 
of any examples of Delft-ware with smug- 
glers’ designs and emblems ? 

(4) Books on Smuggling.—I should be 
glad to have names of works, local or other 
—novels excluded—dealing with smuggling, 
in addition to the following: ‘The King’s 
Customs’ (Atton and Holland), ‘ The Smug- 
glers’ (Harper), ‘Romance of Smuggling’ 
(Forbes), ‘ Smugglers of the Solway ’ (Wood), 
* Chronicles of the Customs’ (W. D. Chester), 
‘Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways’ 
(Shore). R. M. Hoae. 

Irvine, Ayrshire. 


SKERRETT.—Can any of your readers 
give me the parentage of Lieut. - General 
John Nicholas Skerrett, who died at Heavi- 
tree, Exeter, 18 Aug., 1813, in his seventieth 
year ? 

Was Major-General John Byne Skerrett, 
who died of his wounds at Bergen-op-Zoom 
on 12 March, 1814, a son of John Nicholas ? 

M. L. Frerrar, Major. 

Torwood, Belfast. 
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Kuosa Hpssern.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ tell me where I can find a story 
about two brothers, one of whom was called 
the Khoja Hussein, and succeeded by means 
of a trick in defrauding his brother of a large 
part of his inheritance ? E,. J. D. 


‘*'TO BE TREATED LIKE KHojsA HvsSEIN.”’ 
—What does this expression mean, and 
where does it come from ? 

FRANcISs EDWARDS. 


Mica.—I have been told that there is a 
tribe in India among whom it is the custom 
to roast mica, and then take it in the form 
of pills mixed with other ingredients. Can 
any correspondent confirm this or give any 
authority for such a statement? If it is 
true, can any one tell me the other ingredients 
of the pill? Is the custom known in any 
other country ? RENIRA. 


CLEMENTINA JOHANNES SosiEeski Dovua- 
Lass.—A tombstone has lately been put 
up in Finsthwaite Churchyard to the 
memory of this lady, who died at Newby 
Bridge in 1771. I should be much obliged 
if you or any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
supply any information concerning her, or 
put me in the way of finding it out. 

ARTHUR J. HUMPHRIS. 

3, Keynsham Parade, Cheltenham. 


CHECKENDON.—I should be glad to know 
of any old deeds, court rolls, or other records 
relating to Checkendon, co. Oxon, of the 
sixteenth century. PP: D. M. 


*SpaDE Oak” Farm, BourNE EnpD, 
Bucxs.—What is the origin of this name ? 
(Rev.) S. SLADEN. 
63, Ridgmount Gardens, W. C. 


Booxs on Lonpon: GREAT CHaRtT.—I 
wish to obtain full particulars of Wood’s 
‘Views in London’ and Britton’s ‘ Picture 
of London’ ; also of any literature concerning 
Great Chart church and village, Kent. 

J. ARDAGH. 


‘* TRAILBASTON.’’—I seem to remember 
a recent and efficiently documented article 
on this word, but cannot now find it. If one 
of your readers can refer me to it, I shall be 
much in his debt. eg 


Heratpic.—On a buttress of the tower of 
Upper Heyford Church, Oxon, is a shield 
of arms: crossed batons or bourdons upon 
a saltire. The batons have a slight turn 
inward at the foot. 

The manor was held in the thirteenth 
century by Warin Fitz Gerold, Chamberlain 





to King John, and afterwards came to the 

family of De Lisle. To what family do the 

arms belong ? FREDERIC TURNER. 
Frome, Somerset. 





Replies. 


THE SECOND FOLIO OF THE SHAKE- 
SPEARE PLAYS, 1632. 


(11 S. viii. 141, 196.) 


Dr. Macratu’s letter at the second refer- 
ence is extremely valuable. He tells us 
that there is now, and there has been for 
seventy years, in the Library of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, a copy of the 1632 Second 
Folio, with the imprint ‘Tho. Cotes for 
Robert Allot,”” and “ starre-ypointed ” in 
the Epitaph. Cox. Primeravux also sends 
a very valuable letter (ante, p. 196). He is 
quite right about the term “different 
editions ” being incorrect, but I purposely 
made use of that expression in order not 
to puzzle owners of 1632 folios. With the 
facsimile which I am presenting to the 
thousand principal libraries of the world 
I enclose a description of the page in which 
I use the correct term “‘ imprint variants.” 

Cou. PriprkAux and Dr. MacratH agree 

with the other experts that the printing and 
paper of the inserted leaf are contemporary. 
Cot. PRIDEAUX describes it as a 
‘cancel leaf......printed after the book had been 
placed on sale......issued to purchasers in the same 
way as cancel leaves are occasionally issued at the 
present day.” 
I am, however, myself fully satisfied that, 
from its extreme rarity, and from the fact 
that ‘‘starre - ypointing” remained un- 
corrected in the Third Folio of the plays, 
1663—4, the cancel leaf could only have 
been issued to those to whom Bacon’s 
secrets were entrusted. Coit. PRIDEAUX 
correctly says “ypointing”’ is ungram- 
matical. Now that their eyes are opened, 
grammarians everywhere are, I think, begin- 
ning to perceive that it is absolutely impos- 
sible that the learned and accurate Milton 
could have “ accidentally ’’ made a gram- 
matical blunder so absurd as ‘ ypointing.” 
Cot. PrmEaux, who evidently hardly 
realizes the extraordinary value and im- 
portance of the very rare page, then pro- 
ceeds, I think incorrectly, to say that 
‘*‘ ypointed ” is rather meaningless. 

As a matter of fact it reveals to us—and 
it was intended to reveal to us—the name 
of the real author of the plays to whom 
Milton addressed his Epitaph. 
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A ‘“starre-ypointed pyramid” means, 
must mean, and can only mean, a pyramid 
with a star upon its point (its apex), just as 
a hall-pointed pen means a pen with a ball 
upon its point, a diamond-pointed drill 
means a drill with a diamond upon its point ; 
and such instances might be multiplied 
indefinitely. Now a pyramid with a star 
upon its apex is a “ Beacon ”’ (pronounced 
Bacon—“ Bacon, reat Beacon of the 
state ’—just as at that period “tea” was 
pronounced tay, ‘‘sea’’? was pronounced 
say, &C.). 

Milton then proceeds to say :— 

What needst thou such dull witness of thy Name ? 
This is evidently intended to tell us that 
people ought to have wit enough to perceive 
that Bacon was the name of the all-wise, 
all-learned author of the plays, without it 
being necessary to put the dull witness of 
& Beacon (Bacon) upon those marvellous 
works. 

But the term “ starre-ypointed pyramid ” 
was considered too plain and too revealing 
by those to whom was entrusted the pre- 
servation of Bacon’s secrets. Accordingly 
in the 1632 folio, in which Milton’s Epitaph 
first appeared, we find the ridiculous, un- 
grammatical word “starre - ypointing,” 
which is also found in all editions of Milton’s 
poems, and is printed correctly only in the 
few cancel leaves which were issued to 
certain selected persons. Thus was_ the 
‘““booby-trap ”’ prepared into which have 
tumbled headlong all the learned editors of 
the Shakespeare plays, and all the learned 
editors of Milton’s poems, and all the 
learned English grammarians. Why had 
not any of these learned men sense enough 
to perceive that “‘ starre-ypointing’’ could 
not have been an accidental blunder, but 
must have been purposefully prepared as a 
trap for their undoing ? 

In quite a number of the books of the 
period to which the name of Bacon has 
not yet been attached there will be found 
engravings representing a pyramid or a 
beacon, to reveal to the initiated the name 
of the real author. 

? Epwin Durninc-LAWRENCE. 

King’s Ride, Ascot, Berks. 





WILDERNESS Row, CLERKENWELL (11 S. 
Vii. 428, 495; viii. 37, 53, 151).—I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. James Bird, 
Deputy Clerk of the London County Council, 
for some further information regarding the 
house in which Thackeray spent a portion of 
his schooldays. 











‘The Council’s rate-books for 1824 give 
the name of the person rated in respect of 
Nos. 10, 11, and 12, Wilderness Row, as 
‘Revd. Edmd. Penny’: this is confirmed 
by the rate-books for 1827, the name in the 
latter year being given as ‘ Revd. Henry 
Edmd. Penny.’ 

‘** It might be added, in order to complete 
the tale so far as Penny’s tenancy of the 
property is concerned, that the rate-books 
for 1819 and 1821 contain the following 
entries :—No. 10, James Ariell, No. 11, 
John Richards, and No. 12, Ann Dearle ; 
while the book for 1829 gives the name 
‘Revd. James Boone’ in respect of the 
three houses. 

** According to Horwood’s Map of 1819, 
the numbers of the three houses in Wilderness 
Row immediately to the east of Cross Street 
(the former name of Berry Street) were 
12,11,10. Thisis confirmed by the Council’s 
records relating to the renumbering of the 
road in 1864, when these numbers were 
altered to 15, 14, and 13. In 1878 the road 
was incorporated with Clerkenwell Road, 
and the three houses became Nos. 30, 28, and 
26, Clerkenwell Road. 

** Again, according to Horwood’s Map, 
No. 27, Wilderness Row was separated by 
only one house from the east side of a covered 
way leading out of the Row, a little to 
the east of St. John Street. Although the 
numbers in the rate-books run as high as 37, 
no number is given to this house on Hor- 
wood’s Map. It would naturally be known 
as 28, as the house on the other (3.e. east) 
side of 27 was 26, and the other houses 
in the Row were numbered consecutively. 
The numbers 26, 27, and 28 are not given 
on the renumbering plan of 1864, but the 
numbers 30, 31, and 32 were then assigned 
to the property. In 1878 these became 
60, 62, and 64, Clerkenwell Road.” 

From this valuable contribution to London 
topography, which is due to the research 
of the officials of the London County Council, 
it is evident, I think, that the writer in 
The Greyfriar, who was my authority for 
the statements contained in my previous 
communication (ante, p. 151), was in error 
in stating that ‘“‘ Penny’s House ” included 
Nos. 30, 28, and 26, Wilderness Row. He 
seems to have wrongly assumed that the 
numbering of the houses in Thackeray’s 
day was identical with that at the time he 
wrote his paper in 1892. While disclaiming 
any responsibility on the part of the County 
Council for the identification, Mr. Bird is 
right, in my opinion, in saying that “ there 
seems, prima facie, to be justification for 
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stating that ‘Penny’s House’ comprised 
Nos. 10, 11, and 12, Wilderness Row, and 
not Nos. 26, 28, and 30, and that the former 
houses, or houses on their sites, became 
known as Nos. 26, 28, and 30, Clerkenwell 
Road.” The present occupier of No. 28, 
Clerkenwell Road, Mr. J. Pratt, seems at all 
events to have no doubt upon the subject, 
for I was pleased to learn from Mr. Bird 
that he had anticipated my suggestion that 
a memorial of Thackeray might fitly be 
placed upon the house, by erecting in 1892 
a stone tablet to commemorate the great 
novelist’s residence there. 
W. F. PripEavux. 


JONES OF NAyYLAND (11 S. vii. 470; 
viii. 134).—The relation of this divine to 
Col. John Jones the regicide is not clear. 
I have consulted Noble’s ‘ History of the 
House of Cromwell,’ and the ‘ Life’ of the 
Rev. William Jones which precedes the 
complete edition of his writings issued in 
twelve volumes in 1801, the year after his 
death. I have also, of course, consulted 
the articles in ‘ D.N.B.’ on both Col. Jones 
and the Rev. William Jones. The one on 
William Jones is evidently based on the 
above ‘ Life’ preceding his ‘ Works.’ 

Morgan Jones, the father of William Jones, 
is stated to be a “ Welsh Gentleman, a 
descendant of Col. Jones, who married a 
sister of the Usurper,”’ and care is taken to 
point out that Morgan Jones was “of 
principles very different from those of his 
ancestor.”” The Rev. William Jones himself 
is said to have kept 30 Jan. always as a day 
of humiliation for the sins of his ancestor. 
it is evident that there was a close relation 
between the old regicide and Jones of 
Nayland. 

Now the ‘D.N.B.,’ in its notice of Col. 
John Jones, states definitely that Catherine 
(it is a mistake in Williams’s ‘ Eminent 
Welshmen’ to say she was ‘“ Jane”’), the 
sister of the Protector, who married Col. 
John Jones as her second husband, had no 
issue by him. What good authority there 
is for this definiteness it would be well to 
know. Noble in his ‘ House of Cromwell’ 
only says that “ probably” there was no 
issue of the marriage. There were only 
sixty-six years between the execution of 
Col. Jones (1660) and the birth of the Rev. 
William Jones (1726). If he was a direct 
descendant of Col. Jones, there would be at 
most only two links intervening between 
them. We know of one of these links in 
knowing of Morgan Jones, William Jones’s 
father. Can any one say whether Col. 











Jones had any children? Can any one say 
who was Morgan Jones, the father of William 
Jones? Noble points out many Joneses 
connected more or less with Cromwell and 
the Commonwealth. He names two Joneses 
(brothers) who, after being condemned at 
the Assizes held in Exeter, 18 April, 1655, 
for conspiring against the Protector, were 
pardoned “on account of the family con- 
nection of the Joneses with the Cromwells.” 
He also mentions a “Humphrey Jones of 
London, to whom Col. John Jones assigned 
the care of his letters.” 
T. LiEcHID JONES. 
Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(11 S. viii. 90).—Bedingfield Pogson was a 
younger son of John Pogson of the Island 
of St. Christopher, by Eliz. Mary Milward, 
his wife. In his will, dated 22 Oct., 1800, 
he describes himself as of Edwardstone, Suf- 
folk (P.C.C. 140 Kenyon). He died 28 Nov., 
1801, and his pedigree is in ‘ Caribbeana,’ i. 9. 
Sunninghill. V. L. OLIVER. 

Bucknatt (11 S. viii. 146).—I have a lot 
of Bucknall or Bucknell memoranda which 
I shall be pleased to show Mr. W. D. Pink 
if he will write to me. I suggest that the 
father of Sir William Bucknall of Oxhey 
was William Bucknell, citizen and skinner, 
who was third son of William Bucknell of 
Crick, co. Northants. Sir William married 
Sarah Chitts. 

Sir John Bucknall’s first wife was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Graham of St. 
Peter-le-Poor, London. They were married 
at Westminster Abbey, 9 Feb., 1685/6, she 
being aged about 20. 

I suggest that Ralph Bucknall, M.P., was 
younger brother of Sir William Bucknall, 
citizen and brewer. I have records of a 
Ralph Bucknell, son of William Bucknell, 
citizen and skinner, described as ‘‘ of London, 
Gent.,” in 1692/3, and ‘‘of Maldon, co. 
Essex,” from 1706 to 1720, in the title-deeds 
of the Crick estate. He may well have been 
the Ralph Bucknall of St. Sepulchre’s who 
married Elizabeth Birch in 1670. I have 
no record of his first marriage, but his 
daughter Sarah was aged 21 when married, 
3 Oct., 1681, to William Gulston. His 
second daughter, Mary, aged 20, married 
Thomas Powell on 30 July, 1684. These 
must have been children by his first mar- 
riage. His daughter Elizabeth, by the 
second marriage, married, when aged 18, 
M. Howard, 20 Sept., 1692. 

~ C. W. FIREBRACE. 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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Dre Grey: HENRY DE page - ~~ | M. = Belleforest, quoted by Collins as his 
ROCK (11 S. viii. 107, 190).—In reply to Mr. | authority. 
Patrick GRAY, although I am unable to say! The undoubted Norman origin of the De 
how Henry de Grey was related to Anschitil Gray family was first made known so long 
de Grai of Rotherfield, co. Oxf., who married | ago as 1842, in a work of which only one 
Eva de Redvers, I can safely — _ = | beagg was ever printed: ‘ Recherches sur 
latter’s grandfather, Ansghitil de Grai of | le Domesday,’ by M. Léchaudé d’Anisy, 
Domesday Book, was not a _ ," a or | one = = most learned antiquaries of Nor- 
Fulbert, Lord of Croy in Picardy. for that is| mandy. From this work I made this 
a baseless fiction, not of Tudor heralds, but | pedigree many years ago, adding two or 
of some much later reckless romancer, ’ three generations :— 





Turstin, presumably sire de Graye. 





| 
Turgis, sire de Graye and Luc. 


| 
Gisla, dau. of Turstin, gave lands she had in Graye 
and Dounville to Holy Trinity, Caen, with the 
consent of Turstin her nephew, lord 
of the fee, 1082, and became a nun. 





| 
Turstin, sire de Graye 1082, “‘ Turstin 
son of Turgis, provost of Luc” 1096. 


os 
Anschitil de Grai of Rotherfield, 


co. siiiin 1086. 





| 
Richard de Grai of Rotherfield,=[Mabel his widow had dower 


donor to Eynesham Abbey 1109. | 





= 
Anschitil de Grai of Rotherfield= 
Eva de Redvers. 


No reliance can be placed on many state- 
ments in an anonymous work called ‘ The 
Norman People,’ printed in 1874, wherein 
** Anchetil ”’ is called “‘ son of Turgis.”” For 
this there is no evidence, though most 
probably he was. Again, ‘‘ Columbanus de 
Grae,” who witnessed a charter temp. 
Hen. I. (‘ Mon. Angl.,’ i. 332), is made “son 
of Anchetil ” and to have issue (1) Robert, 
(2) Roger, &e. Richard and Anschitil II. 
are omitted ! 

The charter of King William and Queen 
Matilda, dated 1082, confirming to the 
Abbey of the Holy Trinity of her founda- 
tion the donations already made, including 
that of Gisla, was printed in the great French 
work, ‘Gallia Christiana,’ vol. xi. Inst., 
p. 71, longer still ago. 

Graye is a village of some 500 inhabitants 
on the seacoast of Calvados, about equi- 
distant from Bayeux and Caen. It is at 
the mouth of the River Sculles, and has a 
church, some portions of which are of the 
thirteenth century. 

Gray as a surname ought never to have 
been written with an e. Henry de Gray 
{of Thurrock, &c.) was Bailiff of Verneuil 
in Normandy, 1198. He had a nephew and 
@ son named Richard, which looks as if he 
himself were a grandson of Richard of 
Rotherfield (‘ Rot. Norm.,’ Introduction by 
Thomas Stapleton, ii. Ixxxi). 


| 
Turgis de Grai= Thomas de (rai. 


Matilda de Scures, s.p. 


| The best account of Walter de Gray, the 
| great Archbishop of York, is that by the 
late Canon Raine (‘ Fasti Ebor.,’ i. 279). 
A, 8. Extis, 
| Westminster. 


=I wish to thank your correspondents, 
| including G. H. F., for their replies to my 
| query, particularly Mr. Francis H. ReELtTon 
and Mr. Harry QvuitTeR —the latter also 
for his offer to supply further data should I 
wish it. 

As to Mr. Retrton’s able search-notes, 
I am not able to endorse the sketch pedigree 
given by him in the point of taking Raynald 
(Sir Arnold de Grey) as the brother of Arlette 
(mother of William the Conqueror), instead 
of John, Lord de Croy, or Gray, only son of 
Fulbert, the French progenitor of the 
English and Scottish families of Gray. 

Although John, Lord de Croy, or Gray, is 
not mentioned in any of the ten anonymous 
lists extant of men who are said to have 
come over to England with William the 
Norman, I think that is no reason for sup- 
posing that he was not present at the Battle 
of Senlac, for it should be borne in mind that 
no authentic record has been handed down to 
us of the “knights and men who formed 
King William’s army.” 

Mr. QuILTER, on the other hand, gives 
John, Lord de Croy, or Gray, as the son of 
Rollo or Fulbert, and with the construction 
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of the pedigree given by him I in the main | be got from an original source—say, from 
agree; but he omits wife’s name of the| the Earl of Stamford pedigree, probably 
first Auchitel (son of Sir Arnold) and also | included by Edmondson in his ‘ Baronagium 





John de Grey, eldest son of the second | 
Auchitel de Grey, and father of Henry of | 
Thurrock in Essex, whose mother’s name I | 
give in the annexed pedigree. It is possible, | 
however, that further information may yet | 


Genealogicum.’ 

The probable pedigree may he _ stated 
thus, which will practically be found to be 
in accordance with the researches of Sir 
William Dugdale :— 


Fulbert of Falaise, chamberlain to Robert, Duke of Normandy, got a grant from that prince of the 
castle of Croy in Picardy, from which he assumed his name. He left issue, 





pene 
John, Lord de Croy==Adela, dau. and coheir of 
William Fitz Osbern. 





| 
Arlette, who made a misalliance with Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, and became the mother 
of William the Conqueror. 


| 
Sir Arnold de Grey, 
soon after the Conquest became Lord of Water Eaton, Stoke, and Rotherfield= 
Joan, dau. and heir of James, Baron Ponte de l’Arche in Normandy. 


| 
Auchitel de Grey= (?) 
held several manors, 1086. 


Richard de Grey, eldest son = Mabile. 


Auchitel de Grey = Eva, da 


£ Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of Devon. 


John de Grey, eldest son = Hawise, dau. of Robert de Muschamp of Waldye. 


: Henry de Grey, 
had a grant of Thurrock, in Essex, from Richard I. in 1194=Isolda, niece and coheir of Robert Bardolph. 


Henry and Isolda had six sons: Richard, 
John, William, Robert, Walter, and Henry. 
The second son, John de Grey, died in 1265. 
He married Emma, daughter and heir of 
Geoffrey de Glanville, by whom he had 
Reginald de Grey, first Baron Grey de Wilton, 
who died in 1308. PaTRIcK GRAY. 


MonrTals, ON THE RivER SELLE (11 S. viii. 
150).—The Selle is a little river of Picardy, 
only about twenty miles long from its source 
at Catheux, in the department of the Oise, 
to its juncture with the Somme, by Amiens. 
Hundreds of English travellers cross it 
every week on the railway from Calais- 
Boulogne, a mile or two before arriving at 
Amiens station. It falls into the Somme at 
Montiéres, which would seem to be the same 
as ‘*Montais, on the river Selle.”’ The 
reason why your correspondent has been 
unable to find either name in ordinary atlases 
is that Montiéres is now a faubourg of the 
city of Amiens, and has no separate exist- 
ence. It contains a Renaissance chateau, 
once the residence of the bishops of Amiens, 
on the site of an older castle, which was 
likely enough to have been the quarters of 
the Dauphin in “the 14th Edward TI.”— 
a year of hard fighting between English and 
French. There is no need to remind your 
correspondent that the country on the 





border of which Montiéres-les-Amiens stands 
was the scene of some of the chief events in 
which England was concerned in the first 
period of the Hundred Years’ War. It was 
to Amiens that the young Edward III. came 
in 1329 to make homage, as Duke of 
Guienne, to Philip of France; and it was 
there that the French king assembled part 
of his army, which on 26 Aug., 1346, marched 
to its fate at Crécy from Abbeville, which is 
only twenty-two miles from Montiéres on 
the Selle. J. E. C. B. 


“THe FivE Wounps” (11 S. viii. 107, 176, 
217).—One of the finest representations of 
“the Five Wounds” is in the museum aé 
Raby Castle. It once graced a window in 
Whitby Abbey prior to the Dissolution. Dr. 
Young in his ‘ History of Whitby,’ i. 348, 
says :— 

“It is a circular piece of glass, eleven inches 
in diameter, and is a memorial of the sufferings 
of Christ, as well as a token of veneration for the 
Virgin Mary. In the centre is a heart, sur- 
rounded by a wreath of thorns ; next to that are 
three nails, one on each side and one below ; 
these, with the central part, are encompassed 
by a circle of beads, divided into five parts by 
the same number of roses, placed at equal dis- 
tances, one at the top, and two on each side. 
Of the lateral roses, the two uppermost contain 
in the centre the appearance of Christ’s hands 
pierced with the nails, and the two nethermost 
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His feet pierced in the same way. Around the 
whole is a circle containing the following address 
to the Virgin: ‘ Aue piissima ugo Maria q’ es 
rubens rosa et sup omne creatura indumentu 
divini amoris induta.’ ” 

The work is enriched with a fine plate of the 
above. CATHERINE 8. HALL. 

Chantrey House, Abbey Terrace, Whitby. 


DIVINATION BY TwiTcHING (11 S. viii. 
187).—It may interest W. H.-A. to learn 
that in Ulster the superstition exists that a 
certain irritation over the eye or in the bend 
of the elbow foretells a visitor, and is called 
‘an insleep.” In my youth it was a very 
common occurrence for a maid to say, ““I’d 
best get the spare-room ready, ma’am, for 
I had the quare insleep in my arm this day.”’ 

The really strange thing is that the un- 
expected guest was sure to come ! 

YE. 


W. H.-A. asks for further examples of 
this superstition. Two can be quoted from 
classical authors. The shepherd in Theo- 
critus’s third ‘Idyll’ takes the twitching of 
his right eye as a sign that he will see his 
sweetheart (1. 37) :— 

"Anrerat dpOaruds mev 6 detlos...... 

Similarly in Plautus, ‘ Pseudolus,’ 105, 
the twitching of the eyebrow is interpreted 
as presaging a coming event :— 

Ita supercilium salit. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 


THE MARQUESSATE OF LINCOLNSHIRE AND 
THE Earus OF LINCOLN (11 S. viii. 46, 111, 
193, 210).—Are there not some serious errors 
of date in J. C. R.’s contribution on the above 
subject ? I will limit myself to the last 
two paragraphs on p. 112 and the first on 
p- 113. 

As to the first of these paragraphs, John 
de Lascy or Laci died, not in “ 1258,” but 
in July, 1240, and was buried at Stanlaw 
Abbey, which his grandfather had founded 
sixty-two years before. John was_ suc- 
ceeded by his son Edmund, who died in 1257 ; 
and the latter was followed by his only son 
Henry, who became the greatest De Laci of 
them all. In the second paragraph this 
Henry is said to have died in “1272”; but 
the great Earl lived till 5 Feb., 1311, and 
was buried during the same month in Old 
St. Paul’s. It was about the year 1272 
when he received full investiture of his 
earldom of Lincoln. 

‘The third paragraph makes Thomas, Earl 
of Lancaster, acquire the earldom of Lincoln 
in 1272; but the event did not occur til] 





nearly forty years later, when Henry de Laci 
died. The error may be best corrected by 
Hemingburgh (vol. ii. p. 74), who says :-— 
““Eodem anno obiit comes _ Lincolniensis 
Henricus, cui successit filia sua unica, quam 
comes de Lancastria duxerat in uxorem, et sic 
accreverunt ei duo comitatus cum honore de 
Pontefracto ; factusque est extunc comes ditissi- 
mus, habens integros quinque comitatus.” 
The last words refer to the five earldoms of 
Lancaster, Chester, Leicester, Lincoln, and 
Salisbury. SAMUEL ComPpsToN. 
Rawtenstall, Lancs. 


“WHISTLING OysTER” (11 S. viii. 208).— 
This is described on p. 156 of the work on 
Covent Garden by Mr. Reginald Jacobs, 
reviewed ante, p. 98 :— 

“In Vinegar Yard stood a small tavern, or 
oyster and refreshment rooms, knewn as ‘ The 
Whistling Oyster,’ and, according to Walford, 
a haunt of Bohemians and artists. The sign 
of the house was a humorous picture of a gigantic 
oyster whistling a tune, with a twinkle in its eye. 
The tale goes that about 1840 the proprietor, 
when passing a tub filled with delicate ‘ natives,’ 
heard a curious (as the French would say) ‘ siffle- 
ment,’ and on investigation found that one 
of the oysters was actually whistling.” 

Thereupon the oyster was removed and 
placed by itself, and the house was soon 
besieged by people to view the phenomenon. 
The cause of the whistling was ascribed to 
the existence of a small hole in the shell, 
and the action of breathing probably caused 
the noise which gave it fame. NATIVE. 


‘* BuDsS OF MARJORAM ”’ (11S. viii. 169, 212). 
—Shakespeare’s marjoram is usually sweet 
marjoram, otherwise marjoram gentle, the 
flowers of which are white, and probably it 
is of this variety that he speaks here, the 
flowers of this and the preceding sonnet 
being mostly garden flowers. In any case 
the meaning is not clear. Canon Ellacombe 
says :— 

‘““The comparison of a man’s hair to the buds 
of Marjoram is not very intelligible, but probably 
it was a way of saying that the hair was golden.” 
The colour of wild marjoram flowers is a 
reddish purple. Sweet marjoram was culti- 
vated for its scent. Rapin’s lines may, 
perhaps, throw some light on Shakespeare’s 
meaning: he may have had the same 
legend in mind. I quote from Gardiner’s 
translation :— 

And tho’ Sweet Marjoram will your Garden paint 
With no gay Colours, yet preserve the Plant, 
Whose Fragrance will invite your kind Regard, 
When her known Virtues have her Worth declar’d: 
On Simois Shore fair Venus rais’d the Plant, 
Which from the Goddess, Touch deriv’d her Scent. 

The Greeks of the classical period are said 
to have crowned young married couples 
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with marjoram ; and the myth of Amaracus 
has been thought to refer to this flower, 
which again points to its scent as a possible 
explanation of the passage under considera- 
tion. Is it possible that Shakespeare is 
reminded of some pomade used by his 
friend ? The suggestion may seem bathos, 
but Gerard says sweet marjoram was used 
in “all odoriferous ointments, waters, 
powders.” 

In an old book of receipts for cosmetics, 
&c. (‘The Toilet of Flora,’ London, 1779), 
I find two washes for the hair into which 
marjoram enters, probably for the sake of 
its scent only. One of them is for pro- 
moting the growth of the hair, the other for 
changing its colour. Cc. C. B. 


ACEMANNESCEASTER (11 §S. vii. 446).— 
This name, differently spelt, is given in 

** An Alphabetical List of the Latin Sir-Names, 
and Names of Places in England, as they are 
written in our old Records, explained by the 
Modern Names,”’ 

*“An Index to the Records....To which is 
added A List of the Latin Sir-Names....&c. 
London: Printed for G. Hawkins, 1739.” 

The name there appears as 
Aque Calida, 
Aque Solis, Bath in Somersetshire. 
Akeman-Cester, 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


“THe Srx Lorps’”’ (11 8S. viii. 170).— 
Possibly this inn-sign commemorates the 
six lords of Parliament—Lord Kimbolton, 
Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Sir Arthur Hesil- 
rige, and Stroud—whom Charles I. vainly 
endeavoured to arrest on 4 Jan., 1642. 

John Hampden was, of course, M.P. for 
Buckinghamshire and Deputy-Lieutenant of 
his county. A. R. BAYLEY. 


‘** A? SIXES AND SEVENS ”’ (11 S. viii. 190). 
—Admitting the possibility of this expres- 
sion having been originally ‘‘on five and 
six,” there remains the question of why 
the change was made. Light may be thrown 
on it by the Provengal equivalent of the 
English “left at sixe and seven” (‘ N.E.D.,’ 
c. 1583). The Frovengal says, ‘‘ Ai leissa 
tout en dés-e-vuc ”’—* Ihave left everything 
at eighteen” (in ten and eight). Mlistral’s 
‘Trésor’ explains this expression by the 
cabalistic idea that eighteen was an un- 
lucky number. May it not be that “ six 
and seven” making the unlucky number 
thirteen, this caused the change in the 
English expression? A contrary expression 
in Provengal is “‘ Estre sus soun trento-un ”’ 


| =to be in “ full fig,’ to go about with a 
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very satisfied air. If I mistake not, 31 was 

a lucky number in ancient Rome, while 30 

was unlucky. Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
Cros de Cagnes, near Nice 


SevER oF Merton (11 S. viii. 181).—I 
have not Hutchinson’s or Surtees’s ‘ History 
of Durham,’ or the ‘ D.N.B.,’ here to refer 
to, but according to ‘The Diocesan History 
of Durham ’ (S.P.C.K., p. 204) William Sever, 
Sinews, or Senhouse, Bishop of Carlisle, who 
was translated to Durham in 1502, had been 
Warden of Merton, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Provost of Eton, and Ab- 
bot of St. Mary’s at York. It is remarkable 
that he should have held three of the great 
offices that had been held by Henry Sever. 
The plates of episcopal seals in Surtees’s 
‘History’ perhaps show whether he used 
the same arms. He may have been a 
nephew, or possibly a younger brother of 
Henry. J. T. F. 


Although there may be no persons of the 
name of Sever now living in Reading, 
there are several called Silver, which I 
believe is a corruption of the original 
Sever or Sievier. 

The old family of Sievier gave its name 
to a street in Reading; it was formerly 
called Sievier Street, and now is Silver 
Street. 

Robert William Sievier, 1794-1865, was a 
clever sculptor and engraver. 

CoNnsTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF JOB CHARNOCK 
(11 S. vii. 389, 472, 500).—G. H. F. of the 
Bedfordshire Historical Record Society 
kindly sends me the following information, 
with his perniission to send it on to you. 
Writing from the Old House, Aspley Guise, 
he says :— 

“We have Charnockes a plenty in the next 
parish from about 1487 to 1799; and the Char- 
nocke-Smiths, their representatives, still hold 
Holcote (wrongly Hulcote), their little manor. 
They certainly adhered to the old religion: 
Sir Robert Charnocke (there was a baronetcy) 
occurs in Subsidy Roll of this (Aspley Guise) 
parish in 1627-8 as ‘miles recusans’ (L.S.R. 
72/269). There was generally a ‘ Robert’ in the 
family, but I fail to trace any ‘Job’: on the 
other hand, I have record of few but eldest: sons 
and heirs. The founder was a cadet of the 
Lancashire Charnockes....‘ Job’ does not sound 
likely for the Charnockes of Holcote; they did 
not run to such Biblical names. They mostly 
took heiresses’ surnames for the eldest son— 
‘St. John,’ ‘ Villiers,’ ‘ Pynsent,’ ‘ Boteler ’—and 
their descendants keep them.” 

Witmor CorRFIELD. 
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Hotes on Hooks. 


Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers 
relating to the Negotiations bet England and 
Spain preserved in the Archives at Vienna, 
Simancas, ard Elsewhere.—Vol. 1X. Edward VI. 
1547-1549. Edited by Martin A. S. Hume and 
Royall Tyler. (Stationery Office.) 


ABouT half of this Calendar was completed by 
Major Hume before his death. The rest is the 
work of Mr. Royall Tyler, who has also thrown into 
an appendix a number of papers bearing on English 
affairs, and belonging to the earlier period, which 
had escaped Major Hume’s search. The principal 
writers whose accounts of and judgments on con- 
temporary affairs we here follow are Van der 
Delft, Imperial ambassador in England; St. 
Mauris, Imperial ambassador in France; and 
Simon Renard, who replaced St. Mauris in April, 
1549. Represented by fewer pages, but none the 
less both entertaining and important, are Juan 
and Diego de Mendoza, ambassadors respectively 
in Venice and in Rome; while there are likewise 
letters from one or two subordinate agents, and 
replies and instructions dispatched to these their 
servants by the Emperor Charles V. and his sister 
the Regent of the Netherlands. 

Much that is both new, in so far as the general 
student is concerned, and highly illuminating, is 
here offered. One has but for a moment to 
realize to himself the mid-sixteenth century, that 
scene of ever-shifting, inextricable international 
complications, where religious agitation, not only 
fierce, but divided among many centres of dis- 
turbance, now crossed and now was intermingled 
with political agitation—one has but to recall 
into what a welter of social, political, and religious 
confusion England in particular was precipitated 
upon the death of Henry VIII., and again to 
recollect how more than commonly potent and 
effective in affairs was, at that period, personality 
—the bare will and ambition of princes, the 
tenaciousness, craft, or happy faculty of conjec- 
ture in their servants—in order both to value any 
new chance of examining more closely the strands 
of the web, and to anticipate a good deal, from 
such a collection as this, in the way of entertain- 
ment. 

Van der Delft shows himself a rather ineffective 
agent. He has not the knack of picking up 
information; is easily kept “out of it’; de- 
pends for everything upon a single man, the Con- 
troller Paget. If he adds little or nothing that 
is interesting in the way of detail, he bears instruc- 
tive witness to the way in which the progress of 
the English Reformation was regarded by a 
Catholic foreigner. He is amazed at the redun- 
dancy of preaching—the unfortunate young king 
has to endure “ preaching every day before ” 
him; _ he detests the uncertainty of the English 
ecclesiastics, and marvels at the functions allotted 
to Parliament in the controversy; he neither 
possesses nor seeks for any clue to the opinions or 
desires of the English nation on the subject. The 
chief international matters upon which he has to 
report to his master are the relations between 
England and France, in particular as regards, on 
the one hand Boulogne, and oa the other Scotland 
and its young queen. These receive far fuller 








treatment at the hands of St. Mauris and Simon 
Renard, whose letters, so far as information is 
concerned, may be regarded as the staple of the 
volume. 

In the Appendix is included the long and 
careful paper of instructions written by the 
Emperor for Don Philip. Among other things, 
for the better ensuring of his subjects’ fidelity, 
Philip is recommended to marry again, but, while 
a French princess, or the Princess d’Albret, or a 
daughter of the Queen of the Romans, or the 
daughter of the Queen Dowager of France — 
while these are mentioned as in divers degrees 
possible, Mary of’England is entirely omitted, even 
from cursory consideration. 


Calendar of State Papers (Foreign Series) of the 
Reign of Elizabeth: January-June, 1583, and 
Addenda. Preserved in the Public Record 
Office. Edited by A.J. Butler and S.C. Lomas. 
(Stationery Office.) 


THE papers here brought together are those which 
the late Arthur John Butler had passed for press 
shortly before his death, with a number of addi- 
tional documents belonging to the same period or 
to periods closely antecedent. The lively and 
careful Introduction prefixed to them gives alt 
that is necessary to enable the reader to follow 
what is happening in the Netherlands, France, 
and Spain, the countries principally in evidence. 
The dealings of France with the Netherlands under 
the auspices of Anjou and the Queen Mother form 
the storm-centre of politics during this half-year. 
The character most curiously illustrated is, per-- 
haps, that of Henry III. of France. Of the. 
writers, Cobham and, in the Addenda, Thomas. 
Smith are among the most copious, well-informed,. 
and instructive ; but this volume is remarkable 
for the number of pens whose work is assembled 
in it. Want of space forbids our singling out 
examples of special interest ; but the student of 
manners and of the inner history of the time will 
find good store of material in it. 


How France is Governed. By Raymond Poincaré,. 
Translated by Bernard Miall. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuts book, apparently designed for the instruc-. 
tion of children, and written at times almost 
childishly, scarcely needed the pompous format 
accorded to its English translation; and adults 
who are misled by its appearance may be annoyed 
by the author’s failure to dissever the common- 
places of political science from the peculiar 
features belonging to modern France, a failure 
which may bewilder, too, its proper readers. 

In the historical Introduction it is strange to 
find the Feudal System—subject of labour to 
how many scholars !—dismissed in less than three. 
pages ; strange, too, to find scarcely a reference 
to the ‘Imperial School” system of ancient 
Gaul, though even in this chapter some of our 
readers may care to notice that a cilé in Gaul 
covered the space of several modern ‘‘ depart- 
ments.’ So words change their meaning. 

The book exhibits the politician’s particular 
frailties —e.g., in criticizing Pascal’s dictum on 
charity, M. Poincaré seems to forget that a whole 
can hardly prove better than the sum of its parts. 
Its sentimentality escapes in the apostrophe 
“Come with me to the common house, the 
maison commune, and tell me first if you know a. 
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more beautiful name than this! The Common 
House!’ The author feels some discomfort over 
the ineligibility of domestic servants for election 
to the Municipal Council—a fact which does seem 
to spoil the “ eloquent simplicity ’’ of “‘ liberty, 
equality, fraternity....upon a public, monu- 
ment.” But humour is not a strand in this 
work, which perhaps would attract no attention 
save by its distinguished authorship. There is, 
however, a clear outline—no more—of the 
modern French educational system, and readers 
who have not the history of French imposts at 
their fingers’ ends may cull interesting details from 
chap. xii. on ‘ The Budget and Taxation.’ 





BooOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 


Messrs. DEIGHTON & BELL’s Cambridge 
Catalogue 25 contains General, Theological, 
Classical, and Scientific Literature, a useful list. 
Among special items we find under Mathematics a 
complete set with index of Cayley’s ‘ Mathematical 
Papers,’ edited by Prof. A. R. Forsyth, 14 vols., 4to, 
Cambridge, 1889-98, 101. Under Spix are ‘ Avium 
Species Nove,’ 1825-40, 2 vols., 11l., and Spix et 
Agassiz, 1829-31, folio, 81. There is a copy of 
the Edition de Luxe of Byron, 1898-1904, 13 vols., 
4to (only 250 printed), 7/.7s. Under Shakespeare 
is the reproduction of the four folios, 1904-10, 
101. 10s. 


Mr. F. MARCHAM’s New Southgate Catalogue 29 
opens with a letter by John Dickens, written from 
29, Johnson Street, Somers Town, on October 6th, 
1825, enclosing a draft for payment two months 
and nineteen days after date. The letter, which 
appears to be unknown, refers to the fees for the 
musical education of Miss Dickens (afterwards 
Mrs. Burnett). The amount due to the Royal 
Academy of Music was 321. 14s. 1l}d. The price 
of the letter is 311. 10s. Under America is a 
collection of 170 letters and enclosures to Spring 
Rice, all sent in answer to a circular letter to 
“Persons in Receipt of Pensions,’’ published in 
The Globe December 11, 1837, 1 vol., folio, old 
calf, 211. Under Family Histories, Pedigrees, 
and Memoirs we find the names of Cavendish, 
Cornewall, Douglas, and Percy. Under London 
and Middlesex are Cruchley’s New Plan of London, 
1829, 10s.; and a manuscript by T. C. Noble in 
reference to Lincoln’s Inn Fields Old Theatre, 
with extracts from books concerning Gay’s 
‘ Beggar’s Opera’ and other interesting matters, 
1710-29, 90 pp., 4to, 3l. 3s. There are also 
Road Books, and works on Hertfordshire, Kent, 
and Oxfordshire. 


Mr. W. M. Murpay’s Liverpool Catalogue 186 
has recent purchases, some from the library of 
Thomas Pennant. A handsome set of Punh 
to 1911, the original edition throughout, is 
271. 10s. Lists of works will be found under 
America, Harleian Society, and India. Dryden 
and Gray, in Pickering’s Aldine Edition of the 
Poets, are priced 2l. 10s. each; and a copy of 
Pierce Egan’s ‘ Boxiana,’ 1821-4, is 3l. 5s. 
Under French Illustrated Memoirs are the Mé- 
moires du Duc de Sully, 3 vols., contemporary 
calf, 1747, 61. 10s. There is a fine copy of 
Kinglake’s ‘ Crimea,’ 8 vols., tree calf, 7l. 10s. 
Under Scotland is a Road Book, 1776, 1. 15s. 
Under Thackeray is the first edition of ‘ The 








Kickleburys on the Rhine,’ original boards, 1850, 
2l. The first edition of Newman’s ‘ Apologia’ is 
14s. Among works on Yorkshire is Oliver’s 
‘ Beverley,’ 4to, 1829, 20s. 


Messrs. W. N. PitcHEeR & Co. of Manchester 
have in their Catalogue 219 Angelo’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ large paper, limited to 75 copies, 1904, 
also ‘ The Picnic,’ limited to 50 copies, together 
3 vols., 61. 10s. Under Arctic is Scott’s ‘ Voyage 
of the Discovery,’ 2 vols., 1905, Il. Under 
Balzac is the ‘Comédie Humaine,’ 30 vols., 
5l. 5s. (published at 14l.). Under Chetham 
Society is a set, 1844-1910, 185 vols., 181. 18s. ; 
and under Coaching is Cross’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, as new, 
3l. There are first editions of Dickens, besides 
a collection of books and pamphlets relating to 
him, 1842-1904, 5l. 10s. The Library Edition 
of Dryden, 10 vols., 1821, with Life by Scott, is 
101. 10s. ; Havelock Ellis’s ‘ Psychology of Sex,’ 
6 vols., Philadelphia, 6/.:; Gillray’s ‘ Caricatures,’ 
3 vols., 5l.; Hogarth, from the original plates, 
restored by Heath, including the suppressed 
plates, atlas folio, Baldwin & Cradock, 31. 5s. ; 
and Johnson, Literary Club Edition, 16 vols., 
Troy, New York, 1903, 32. 3s. Under Lancashire 
is the third edition of Pilkington’s ‘ History of the 
Pilkington Family,’ 1912, 51. 


Messrs. Simmons & WATERS of Leamington 
Spa also send two Catalogues, Nos. 276-7. The 
former contains a selection from two famous 
Warwickshire libraries. We note the following, 
which are extra-illustrated: Johnson’s ‘ Tour 
of the Hebrides,’ 10 vols., full blue morocco gilt, 
1839, 151. 15s.; Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
Complete Works, with Life by E. V. Lucas, full 
crimson morocco, 1903-5, the set, 161. 16s.; 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ 5 vols., 1848, full morocco, 
81. 8s.; and Strickland’s ‘ Queens of England,’ 
6 vols., half calf, 41. 10s. Other items include 
‘Cambridge Modern History,’ 13 vols., 1903-11, 
il. 7Ts.; and Dugdale’s ‘ Origines Juridiciales,’ 
first edition, 1666, folio, 41. 17s. 6d. A copy of 
the ‘ Idylls of the King,’ with Tennyson’s signa- 
ture, 1888, is 51. 

Catalogue 277 comprises autograph letters 
with brief biographical notes. Among the writers 
represented are William Allingham, Tadema, 
Bellew, Sir H. Bishop, the poet Bloomfield, Miss 
Braddon, Lord Brougham, George Canning, and 
Leigh Hunt. There are over 900 lots in all. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 

C. G. and F. DE H. L.—Forwarded. 

Mr. J. Isasacs.—Accounts of Albert Richard 
Smith are to be seen in many _ biographical 
dictionaries and encyclopedias. The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
devotes nearly three columns to him. 











